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‘SURGICAL LECTURES. 
Gowkg 
Theatre, St. Thomas's Hospital. 

LECTURE. 72. 

On Dislocations. the 

exceedingly curious and 
intérésting, béth to the physiologist 
‘and to observe the 
efforts - set up by riature for the re- 
storation “of lost “or injured parts. 
And in no instante’ is ‘this more, 
conspicdous, thah in dislocations of 


matter in the surrounding. phrts, 
In this pre- 
| paration particularly, which is & 
disloeation into the foramen ovale, 

you see the obturator externus com- 
pletely absorbed, as well as the 
ligament of the foramen ovale, and 
its place oceupied by a deposit of 
dasific’ ‘matter. Bone’ is also 
posited the foramen, s so astd 
forma deep socket, i in which ay head 
of the thigh bone is enclosed, and 
surrounding i its neck 80 closely that 
you could not remove ‘the bone 
withoat breaking the edges of its 
new -sogket this is ‘extremely 


the thigitbone whith have ‘reiuitined | smooth on its inner surface, and 


long unred iced. Here, gentlemen, 
are sothe beautiful specimens (te- 
ferring to ‘what were on the table), 
in which you may see the accom- 
médation of the head of the bone 
—_ Surfaces with which it has 

n brought into contact ;—here 
ate new Capsular’ ligaments, pro- 
duced from comdensatidns of cellu- 
lartissue ;—here are new acetabula, 
formed by the pressure of the heads 
of thé-bonés, cauisizig a partial ab- 
sorption’ of the bones dn which they 
rest, ‘assisted also by the deposit of 


allows of very extensive motion - of 
the ‘joint, which “appeared to be 
limited only’ by the action of the 
muscles. The cartilage on the head 
of the bone remained, and the 
shape of the head itself very little 
altered ; whilst the original aceta- 
bulum was “nearly half filled by 
bdne, So that it could not haye re- 
ceived the head of the thigh bone, 
even if it had been atsempted to be 
returned into its former situation. 
These preparations show the ex- 
treme folly of attempting a reduc: 
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tion after a certain time has been 
allowed to, élapgé; and they also 
show, tliat-it if Better to léave such 
cases to the degree of reparation 
‘which nature will ultimately pro- 
duce. . 

I shall next speak of the dislo- 
‘cation. backwards, or into the is- 
chiatic notch. 

The situation of this notch, with 
respect, to the acetabulum in the 
natural position of the pelvis, you 
should accurately bear in mind, 
recollecting that it is placed behind 
‘the acetabulum, but at the same 
‘time above its level. And it strikes 
‘me, that it is the want of attention 
‘to this circumstance that has led 
‘some surgeons to describe this dis- 
‘location as having occurred down- 
‘wards and backwards; they have 
‘done this from viewing the os inno- 
minatum detached from the trunk, 
and not considered its obliquity 
when connected with it. When 
the head of the bone, therefore, is 
thrown into this space, it is placed 
backwards and upwards with re- 
spect to the acetabulum ; therefore, 
although I call it the dislocation 
backwards, you must remember 
that it is also placed a little up- 
' “Phe head of the bone is placed 
on the pyriformis muscle, between 
the edge of the upper part of the 
notch and the sacrosciatic liga- 
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ments. Of all the dislocations of 
the thigh, this is the’ most difficult 
) detect, because the length of the 
limb differs but little, and its posi- 
tion is not so much changed, as 
| respects the knee and foot, asin the 
dislocation upwards. It is also the 
most difficult to reduce, because the 
head of the bone is placed deep 
behind the acetabulum, and re- 
quires to be lifted over its edge, as 
well as to be drawn towards it. This 
dislocation may be known by the 
following signs,—The limb is from 
half an inch to an inch. shorter 
than the other, but usually not more 
than half an inch, and the toe rests 
against the ball of the great toe of 
the opposite foot, The natural pro- 
minence formed by the trochanter 
major is lost, but it. stil] remains 
nearly at right angles with the 
dorsum, but it has a slight inclina- 
tion towards the acetabulum. Ex- 
cept in very thin persons, you can- 
not feel the head of the bone, and 
then only by rolling it -a little 
forwards. . The knee and foot-are 
turned inwards, but less so than in - 
the dislocation upwards; the knee 
is only very slightly bent, and 
therefore is not so much advanced 
as. in that dislocation. toe 
touches the ground when the pa- © 
tient, is standing, but not .so the 
hee]. Flexion and rotation are in 
a great degree prevented, from the 
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linib being so firmly fixed: Here) ofthe bone over itsedge: I have. 
(showing a preparation) is a very | also directed a round towel to» be. 
good specimen of this dislocation, | used for this purposes this is passed: 
which, from its appearance,. must.) beneath the upper part of the thigh, 
have been many years in its present | and then carried over the shoulders, 
situation. A new capsularligament of an assistant, who then rested, 
is formed, the original acetabulum | both hands on the pelvis; and by 
is entirely filled up by a ligamentous | raising his body gently, raised the 
substance; but there is no attempt | thigh with it. If the assistant. 
made to form a new bony socket} should be very short, (said the Leo- 
for the head of the bone. turer, smilingly,) why he might 

This dislocation is produced by | rest one foot on a chair and place 
the knee being: pressed inwards, | the other ‘on the pelvis of the pa- 
whilst bent at right angles with | tient, and might in this way per- 
the abdomen, or whilst the trunk is| haps raise the bone. as effectually: 
bent forward om the thigh. The} as a descendant of the race of the 
reduction generally extremely | Titans (a laugh). This dislocation . 
difficult, but is best effected in the} has been reduced by making ex- 
following way :—let the patient be | tension with the pullies. in a right’ 
laid an. a table; on his side, and line with the body, and at the:time . 
and inner:part of the thigh, to fix} chanter major was thrust forwards: 
the pelvis; them pass a wetted} with the hand.. But: tlie: former: 
rolled round the knee; and buckle} method is the most easy, and! is 
the leather strap over it; let.a nap- | that which I generally adopt. 
kin be carried under the upper part} Of the dislocation on the pubes. 
of the thigh; next bring:the thigh | This accident happens in the fol- 
over the middle of the opposite one, | lowing manner. If a person, while : 
and then begin te make your ex-| walking, puts his foot into: some. 
tension with, the-pullies.. Whilst| unexpeeted:hollow, he throws his. 
the- extension is making, an as-'} body suddenly backwards to pre-' 
sistant should grasp fitmly the nap- | serve his equilibrium, and the head. 
kin at the upper part of the thigh/ of the bone starts forwards on the - 
i i pubes.. It is: much more: readily: 
}detected than anyother diskocatiom: 
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shorter than the other, and the 
knee and foot are turned outwards, 
and cannot be rotated inwards; 
but the most striking mark of the 
dislocation is, that the head of the 
thigh bone may be felt upon the 
pubes, above the level of Poupart’s 
ligament, to the outer side of the 
femoral artery, and feels like a 
hard ball there, which will readily 
move on rotating or bending the 
thigh. Easy as this dislocation is 
to detect, I have known three cases 
in which it had been overlooked 
until it was too late. This could 
only arise from great carelessness, 
and that man really deserves the 
appellation of a blockhead, who, 
in the present day, would allow 


such an occurrence to take place. 
This accident need never to be 


mistaken for a fracture of the neck 
of the thigh bone, as the head of 
the bone on the pubes will point out, 
to the moet superficial observer, the 
nature of the accident. To reduce 
this dislocation, you place the pa- 
tient on a table, on his side; then 
carry a girt between the puden- 
dum and the inner part of the 
thigh, and fix it in a staple, a little 
before the line of the body. The 
roller is to be passed around the 
thigh, and the pullies fixed as in 
the dislocation upwards, and the 
extension. is to be made in a line 
behind the axis of the body, the 
4. 
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After this extension has been con- ) 
tinued some time, pass a napkin 
under the upper part of the thigh, 
whilst an assistant, resting one hand . 
on the pelvis, lifts the head of the 
bone over the pubes and edge of 
the acetabulum. 

From what I have had an op- 
portunity of observing on the sub- 
ject of dislocations, I think that - 
the relative proportion of cases will 
be as follows: Now if I take the 
number as twenty, there will be- 
twelve on the dorsum ilii, five in 
the ischiatic notch, two in the 
foramen ovale, and one on the pu- - 
bes. From the frequency of the. 
occurrence of these accidents, it is" 


| astonishing that they should have 


escaped the observations of sur-— 
geons of formertimes, and these 

too of some ‘eminence in the pro- 

fession. Is it not gratifying, on 

the other hand, to contrast the pre-— 
sent state of information in the pro- . 
fession with what it was about 
fifty years ago? What should we 

think of a surgeon in this metro- 
polis, with .all the opportunities of 

seeing disease in the large hospitals — 
of this city, who doubted the exis- : 
tence of a dislocation of the thigh, | 
when we find that surgeons in the 
country are able immediately to - 
detect these injuries, and generally ° 
succeed in reducing them? Let us ° 
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never forget, however, that it is to 
the knowledge of anatomy that we 
are indebted for this superiority, to 
the study of which we cannot de- 
vote too much attention, and to ac- 
quire an intimate knowledge of 
which we should consider no sacri- 
fice too great, if we wish to es- 
tablish our reputation as surgeons, 
or humanely to discharge our duties 
to mankind. (Repeated and long 
continued applause.) 

Before I proceed to describe the 
other dislocations, I shall speak of 
the Fractures which happen at the 
upper part of the Thigh bone. 

It is not only necessary accu- 
rately to distinguish these accidents 
from dislocations, with which they 
might be confounded, but also from 
each other. Three distinct species 
of fracture, very different in their 
nature and result have been de- 
name of Fracture through the neck 
of the thigh bone. It is my wish 
to draw deductions from facts, dif- 
ferences of opinipn avail nothing 
in the advancement of science un- 
less we can appeal to facts for their 
support. What I shall say to you 
on this point will be the result of 
my observations on persons who 
have been the subjects of these ac- 
cidents, of numerous examinations 
of the dead body, and of my ex- 
periments on the lower order of 


animals, These accidents are much 

more frequent than dislocations, for : 
whilst on an average we have only | 
two dislocations in the year, our. 
wards are seldom without an ex- | 
ample of fracture of the upper part - 
of the thigh bone. These fractures . 
are threein number: First, where 
it happens through the neck of the 

bone entirely within the capsular 

ligament. Secondly, through the - 
neck at its junction with the tro-~ 
chanter major, by which the tro-- 
chanter is split, and the upper 

piece is driven intoit. Thirdly, 
fracture through the trochanter: 
major beyond its junction with the 

cervix. 
Of Fracture within the liga- 

ment. The leg becomes from one 

to two inches shorter than the other, © 
for the connection between the cer-_ 
vix and trochanter being destroyed, | 
the trochanter is drawn up by the « 
muscles as far as the ligament will 

permit, and it rests on the edge of . 
the acetabulum and on the ilium. 
You can detect the difference in 
length best, by desiring the patient 
to lie down on his back, and by ob-- 
serving the two malleoli you will 
readily detect it. The heel gene-~ 
rally rests in the hollow between 
the malleolus internus and tendo 
Achillis of the opposite leg, although 

there is some variety in this respect. ' 
The retraction is at first easily res. 
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moved by drawing down the limb, 
and you may make it appear of the 
same length asthe other, but 
mediately on removing your exten- 
siom the muscles will draw it into 
its former position, and this will be 
the case as often as you like to repeat 
the experiment. This you can do 
uatil the muscles acquire a fixed 
contraction, which enables them to 
resist an extension that is not of a 
powerful kind. The next circum- 
stance: which marks this injury, 
the eversion af the foot and knee ; 
this iscaused by the power of the 
external rotatory museles which are 
which are opposed but by feeble 

: On:the first sight of a patient, 
then, there are two things that will 
sbortening of the injured limb, with 
an evetsion. of the foot and knee. 
In. the: dislocation upwards, the} 
head and neck of the bone prevent 
backwards, whilst the neck of the 
bone, being shortened by the frac~, 
ture, readily admits of it; and this; 
id the reason why the limb is in- 
verted im the ohe and: everted in; 
the other. ‘The limb has been found: 
inverted; but: it is'ai very rare-oe-| 
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require some time to. contract 
firmly, and this is the reason why 
it has been mistaken for a disloca-. 
tion upwards.. Ia this) fracture, 
the patient suffers) but-little pain 
when at rest in the: recumbent pos- 
ture: But on rotation.a pain is 
felt, from the reugh end of the bone 
grating against the synovial mem- 
branes lining the capsular ligament. 
The thigh may be: perfectly: ex- 
tended but flexion is more difficult 
and attended with pain; this is 
increased if the thigh be directed 
toward the pubes. and lessened, if 
carried outwards. If you should, 
have any doubt now remaining as 
to the nature of the accident, let 
the patient stand-by the side of his 
bed, supported by an assistant, and 
you will have all: the appearances 
which I have before named present, 
and if he attempt to bear onthe in- 
jured iimb it will! produce much: 
pain, which is occasioned by: the 
psoas magnus ‘and. iliacus internus 
being put on the stretch, as well as by. 
the pressure of the roughened sur- 
face of the:bone on the inner part 
of the capsular ligament. A cre- 
pitas is also discoverable when the 
limb-is drawn down so as.to be of. 
the'same length as the opposite one, 
and then’ rotated, but not so. when 
the patient is lying omhis back with . 
thedimb shortened. Itioceurs more- 
frequently im women) than-im.meén. 


currence. Some hours must elapse 
before:this eversion becomes deci- | 
siverin its eharacter, as | 
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This probably may be accounted 
for by the more horizontal position 
of the: neck of the bone and the 
comparative feebleness of constitu- 
tion in the former. It occurs in 
persons of advanced age, and it is 
a mistake to talk of its happening in 
young persons. Although I have 
been now thirty-nine years at Guy's 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, and 
have had more than my share of 
the practice of the metropolis dur- 
ing that time, 1 have seen more 
than two hundred and twenty-five 
cases of fracture of the neck of the 
thigh bone within the capsular liga- 


ment, yet I have only known two} 


persons in whom this accident oc- 
curred under fifty years of age. 
This fracture, then, rarely happens 
under fifty years of age, and dislo- 
cation seldom at a more advanced 
period. But the most common 
period at which fracture occurs is 
between fifty and eighty. 

The reason why the bone breaks 
so mach more readily in age, is; 
that there is a peculiar process 
taking place in age which is pro- 
ducing an entire alteration in the 
structure of the head and neck of 
the bone. 
which thus take place in the bones 
in different periods of life are re- 
markable; they increase in bulk 
and weight in youth, they remain 
stationary during the adult period, 


The natural changes}. 


and become lighter and softer in 
the more advanced stages of life. 
You may cut the bones of old per- 
sons with a penknife, which you 
could not do at the adult period. 
The neck of the bone undergoes an 
interstitial absorption by which it 
becomes shortened and altered in 
its relation with the shaft of the. 
bone, so that the head of the bone, 
instead of being above the level of 
the trochanter, sinks almost to its 
root. Indeed the bones of an old 
person may be readily distinguished 
inthe skeleton from those of the. 
middle period of life. . 
The slightest: causes often pro- 
duce fractures in this state of the 
bone. The way in which they 
usually happen in London, is from 
the person slipping off the foot- 
pavement, and though it is only 
the descent of a few inches the un- 
expected shock acting perpendicu-— 
larly on the cervix, with the ad- 
vantage of a lever, produces a frac-. 
ture, The patient. immediately, 
falls, and the accident is very fre- 
quently improperly attributed to 
this circumstance. Even turning 
suddenly round has produced it. 
The union of this fracture has 
been'the cause of much difference of 
opinion. It has been said, that 
these fractures will unite like frac- 
tures in other parts of the bedy, by 
bone. But I have taught for the 
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last thirty years in these lectures, 
that, as a general principle, fractures 
of the neck of the thigh bone, of the 
patella, olecranon, coronoid process 
of the ulna and condyles of the os 
humeri, unite by ligament, and not 
by bone. In all the examinations 
which I have made of transverse 
fractures of the cervix femoris with- 
in the capsule, I have had my opi- 
nions confirmed, as I have not met 
with a single instance in which 
bony union had taken place... I 
would not maintain its impossibility, 
but what I wish to be understood to 
say is, that, if it ever does happen, 
it is an extremely rare occur- 
retice, and that I have never yet 
met with a single example of it. 
Whilst, to support a contrary opi- 
nion, only a single instance has 
been produced, having the shadow 
of plausibility; and in this case 
the same appearances were found 
in both the thigh bones, and even 
these resembled what I have often 
observed in the-dead body, arising 
from a softened state of the bones. 

‘ ‘There are several reasons which 
may be assigned for the want of 
ossific union in the transverse frac- 
ture of the cervix within the liga- 
ment. The first, is a want of the 
proper apposition of the fractured 
ends of the bone. As it is scarcely 
possible to preserve the limb in 
apposition even for a few hours, as 
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the slightest change of position 
produces an instant contraction of 
the large and powerful muscles: 
passing from the pelvis to the thigh, 
and the ends of the bone become 
immediately displaced. This is 
also the case in fractures of the 
patella, where, notwithstanding all 
our efforts to prevent the retraction 
of the muscles, it very seldom 
happens that we can succeed in 
supporting a complete approxima- 
tion of the bones. . The second 
reason for a want of bony union, is 
the want of pressure of one bone 
on the other. Even ifthe limb were 
preserved at its proper length, and 
to be torn, this circumstance would 
operate to prevent an ossific union. 
There is a large quantity of syno- 
vial fluid secreted into the joint, 
this distends the ligament, and 
entirely prevents the contact of the 
bones. After a time this fluid be- 
comes absorbed, but not until the 
inflammatory process has ceased, 
and ligamentous matter has been 
effused into the joint from the sur- 
face of the synovial membrane. 
That cause, which so powerfully 
conduces to the union of other 
fractures, is wanting here, viz. the 
pressure which the muscles produce 
on the broken extremities of bones; 
for if two broken bones overlap 
each other on that side on which 
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they are pressed together, there will 
be an abundance of ossific matter 
deposited ; but on the opposite side, 
on Which there is no pressure ex- 
erted, scarcely any change will be 
observed. But the ¢hird and prin- 
cipal reason, is the almost entire 
absence of ossific union in the head 
of the bone when detached from its 
cervix. The principal supply of 
blood to the head of the bone being 
derived from the ligamentum teres, 
which has only a few minute ves- 
sels ramifying from it on the bone. 
The natural supply of blood for the 
neck and head of the bone is de- 
rived from the periosteum, and 
when the neck is-fractured, and the 
periosteum torn through, the means 
of ossific action are necessarily cut 
off. No deposit of cartilage or 
bone, as in other fractures, is pro- 
duced, but there is a deposition of 
ligamentous matter covering the 
surface of the cancellated structure. 
On dissection of these accidents, 
you find that the cancelli are ren- 
dered firm and smooth by friction, 
as in other bones which rub on each 


other when their articular cartilages 


are absorbed. Portions of bone 
remain attached by ligament, or 
are loose and floating in the joint, 
covered by ligamentous matter; 
but these do not excite inflamma- 


_ tion, any more than similar portions 


which are foutid in the knee or in 


the elbow joints. The capsular 
ligament and the synovial mem- 
brane are very much thickened 
from the inflammation which they 
have undergone, and are therefore 
very much strengthened. This 
membrane is sometimes separated 
from the fractured portions, so as 
to form a thick band, passing from 
the fractured edges of the cervix to 
the head of the bone. Ligamentous 
matter passes also from the cancel- 
lated structure of the head to the 
neck, thus uniting, by a flexible 
material, the one broken portion of 
bone to another. It appears then; 
as a general principle, that ossific 
union is not produced. I have 
seen the two preparations of Mr, 
STANLEY, at Bartholomew’s, 
which were supposed to be speci- 
mens of that union, but these have 
the same appearances on each 
side; now it is very probable that 
age or disease might produce simi- 
lar effects in both bones, but it 
would be very difficult to suppose 
that accidents would do so. In 
experiments which I have made on 
animals in perfect health, the anion 
was always by ligament. One of 
the best proofs, however, is a pre- 
paration of Mr. Lancstarr’s, in 
which the bone is fractured within 
and without the capsular ligament; 
that without is united by bone, and 
that within the capsule is_united 
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by ligament. I have often seen 
that appearance in the necks of the 
thigh bones of old people, supposed 
to represent the union of a fracture 
through the cervix by bone. But 
the truth is, that it is occasioned 
by the absorption of the neck of the 
bone in the way I have before de- 
scribed, allowing of the descent of 
the head of the bone just opposite 
the root of the trochanter major. 
Here, gentlemen, is the thigh bone 
of an aged female (holding it up to 
the class), in which this change 
has taken place ; now where is the 
neck of this thigh bone? Can you 
see it? No, I am sure you cannot, 
for it has gone to the tomb of all the 
Capulets. 

I must defer speaking of the 
trestment of these accidents until 
the next lecture, 


_ REVIEW. 

Elements. of Phrenology. By 

Comse, Esq. 

(Concluded from p. 210.) 
At the conclusion of the intro- 
ductory observations, Mr. ComsE 
proceeds to enumerate the different | PPTeDe 
organs of the brain, to point out 
their relative situation, and to re- 
cite some of the occurrences which 
gave: rise to their discovery. In 
this part of the work there is no- 
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thing new; but in the article im- 
mediately succeeding it, on the 
modes of ‘activity of the facul- 
ties,” there are to be found some 
novel, ingenious, and forcible ar- 
guments, well calculated to silence 
the imbecile outcry hitherto raised 
against the phrenological science ; 
our author is not less happy or 
conclusive in a short essay on 
Materialism, given at the end of 
this interesting work, and which 
we will here insert, for the benefit 
of our numerous readers. 


MATERIALISM, 


“The objection, that Phrenology 
leads to materialism, has been fre- 
quently urged against the science ; 
but it appears singularly unphile- 
sophical, even upon the most super- 
ficial consideration. Phrenology, 
viewed as the assertion of certain 
physical facts, cannot, if unfound- 
ed, logic lead to any result, 
except the disgrace and mortifica~ 
tion of its supporters. On ‘such a 
sw , it cannot overturn re- 
ligion, or other truth ; because, 
by the e tion. of the. human 
intellect, error constantly tends to 
resolve itself into nothing, and to 
sink into oblivion; while truth, 
having a real existence, remains 
permanent and impregnable. In 
then, the objection, that 
leads to materialism, is 
f, on the other hand, the 
ated is held to be a true inter- 
pretation of nature, and if it is ~ 
, that, nevertheless, it leads 
fairly ‘and logically to materialism, 
then the folly of the objection is 


équally glaring; for it resolves itself 
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constitution of nature, and that 
enology is dangerous because 
it makes this constitution known. 
“The charge:assumes a still more 
aukward appearance in one shape 
in which it is: frequently brought 
forward. The objector admits that 
the mind uses the body as an in- 
strument of communication with. 
external nature, and maintains that 
this fact does not necessarily lead 
to materialism. In this I agree 
with him; but I cannot perceive 
how it should lead nearer to this 
result, to hold that each faculty 
manifests itself by a peculiar organ, 
than to believe that the whole mind 
acts on external objects by means 
of the whole body or the. whole 
brain. In short, in whatever point 
of view the system is regarded, 
whether as true or false, the objec- 
tion of materialism is futile and 
‘unphilosophical; and one must 
regret that it should have . been 
brought forward in the name of 
religion, because every imbecile 
and unfounded attack against phi- 
losophy, made in this sacred name, 
tends to diminish the respect with 
which it ought :always to be in- 
vested. 


_ “The question of materialism it- 
self, however, as a point of abstract 
disenssion, has of late excited con- 
siderable attention; and I shall 
offer a few remarks upon its general 
merits. In.entering on the subject, 
it is properito take a view of the 
mature and extent of the point in 
dispute, and of the real effect of 
our decision upon it. The question 
which the thinking princi 
-be matter or spirit? And 
the effect of our decision, let it be 
observed, in not to alter the nature 
of that substance, whatever it .is; 


but merely to adopt an re 
consonant with, or adverse to, a 
fact in nature over which we have 
no control. “Mind, with all its 
faculties and functions, has existed 
since the creation, and will exist 
till ‘the human race becomes ex- 
tinet ; and no opinion of man, con- 
cerning the cause of its phenomena, 
can ‘have the least influence over 
that cause‘itself. The mind is in- 
vested by nature with all its. pro- 
perties essences, and these ‘it 
will possess, and manifest, and 
maintain, let men think, amd speak, 
and write what will, concerh- 
ing its substance. If the "Author of 
Nature has invested the mind with 
the quality of endless existence, it 
will, to a certainty, flourish in -im- 
mortal youth, ‘in spite of every 
pearance of premature decay. 

on ‘the other hand, Nature has 
limited its existence to this 

scene, and decreed that it shall 
perish for ever when the animating 
principle passes from the body, then 


-all our conjectures, arguments, dis- 


cussions, and assertions, respecti 

its immortality, will ‘not add one 
day to its existence. The opinions 
of man, therefore, concerning the 
substance of the mind, can have 
no influence whatever in changing 
or modifying that substance itself ; 
and if so, as little can these opi- 
nions undermine the constitution of 
the mind, or its relations to: time 
and eternity, on which, as their 
foundations, morality and religion. 


originate in, and emanate from, the 
primitive constitution of the meatal 
powers themselves. 
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i 
| must and do rest, as on an imum- 
; |table basis. According to phreno- 
faculties and organs of Benevo- 
lence, Hope, Veneration, Justice, r 
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and Reflection exist. Now, our 
believing that the mind will die 

_ with the body will not pluck these 
sentiments and powers from the 

_soul; nor will our believing the 

- mind to be immortal implant a 
single one more of them in our 

- constitution. They would all re- 
main the same in functions and 
constitution, and render virtue a- 

-miablé and vice odious, although 

- we should believe the mind to be 

- made of dust, just as they would 
do were we to believe the mind to 

_ be a more immediate emanation 

-drom the Deity himself. 

“In short, therefore, this question 
of materialism is one of the most 
vain, trivial, and uninteresting, that 

- ever engaged the human intellect ; 

- and nothing can be more unphilo- 

, sophical, and more truly detrimen- 

_ tal to the interests of morality and 

- religion, than the unfounded cla- 

. mour, or cant shall I call it, which 

- has been poured forth from the 

. periodical journals about the dan- 
gers attending it. A manly in- 

- telleat, instead of bowing before 

. prejudice, would dissipate it by 

. showing that the question is alto- 

. gether an illusion ; and that, adopt 

. what opinion we will concerning 

- the substance of the mind, every 

- attribute belonging to it must re- 

- main unaltered and unimpeached. 

“ But not to stop in our investiga- 

_ tion till we have reached the goal, 

- we may inquire, whether it be pos- 
sible to discover the substance of 

- which the mind is composed, whe- 

. ther it be material or immaterial ? 

: Previous to doing so, however, we 

- ought to endeavour to ascertain 

. what means we possess of arriving 

: ata knowledge of the essence of 

- the mind. All our knowledge must 
be derived either from conscious- 
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flecting on what we feel, we dis- 
cover nothing concerning the nature 
or essence of the thinking being. 
We do not feel a spiritual substance 
stirring about within us, and ela- 
borating sentiment and thought; 
and neither do we feel a material 
substance producing these effects. 
We are conscious only of feelings 
and emotions, of friendships and 
attachments, of high conceptions 
and glorious thoughts;—but whe- 
, ther these originate from matter or 
spirit ;—whether the first embryo 
substance of reflection dwelt lowly 
in the dust, or soared a pure ethe- 
real essence amid the regions of 
boundless space, before it was con- 
stituted a part of us ;—whether 
Gop, in creating man, was pleased 
to invest his material organs with 
the property of thought, or to infuse 
into him a portion of material fire ; 
| —on all these points consciousness 
)gives us no information. A great 
deal of popular delusion, indeed, 
has been kept alive on this point, 
by the fact being overlooked, that 
we are not conscious of the opera- 
tions of the brain. Men in general, 
because they are sensible only of 
thought and feeling, and not of the 
movements of any material organ 
performing these acts of the mind, 
imagine that it is necessarily an im- 
material substance which is think- 
ing and feeling within them; but 
they are equally unconscious of the 
contraction and relaxation of the 
muscles, and they might as well 
imagine that their arms and legs 
are moved, not by material organs, 
but by the direct impulse of spirit, 
as entertain the supposition in ques- 
tion. In short, the truly philoso- 
phical conclusion is, that, by means 
of consciousness, we are unable to 


discover of what substance the 


ness or observation. 


. 
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. © Does observation, then, throw 
_a stronger and steadier light upon 
this long-agitated question? The 
_mental organs, while in health, 
and in the natural state in which 
their functions are most perfectly 
performed, are completely hid 
from inspection. No eye can pe- 
netrate the integuments of the 
head, and the tables of the skull, 
and the dura mater, and the pia 
_mater, to obtain a view of the ope- 
_rations performed in the brain, while 
.the thoughts run high, and the sen- 
.timents swell with emotion; and 
_when external injury or disease re- 
moyes these coverings, the mind 
does not then disport in all the 
_ vigour of its healthy action. Be- 
sides, even when all these external 
_obstacles to inspection are removed, 
still it is only the surface of the con- 
volutions which is perceived, and 
the soul may be enthroned in the 
long fibres which extend from the 
surface to the medulla oblongata, 


or thought may be elaborated there, 


and still evade detection. It will 
_be said, however, that death will 
solve the question, and allow the 
whole secrets of the soul to be dis- 
closed ; but, alas! when the pulse 
has ceased to beat, and the lungs 
_ no longer play, the brain presents 
_ nothing to our contemplation but 
_ an inert mass, of a soft and fibrous 
_ texture, in which no thought can 
be discerned, and no sentiment can 
be perceived, and in which also no 
- Spirit or immaterial substance can 
_ be traced ; so that from inspectin 
_ it even imagination receives no fe 
_ for conjecture, as to the presence or 
absence of an immaterial guest, 
while life and health yet animated 
its folds. : 
“* Observation, therefore, reveals 
as little in regard to. the substance 
of the mind as does reflection or 
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consciousness; and as no other 
modes of arriving at certain know- 
ledge are open to man, the solution 
of the question appears to be placed 
completely beyond his reach. In 
short, to use an observation of Dr. 
Seurzueim, Nature has given 
man faculties fitted to observe phe- 
nomena as they at present exist, 
and the relations subsisting between 
them, but has denied to him powers 
fitted to discover, as a matter of 
direct perception, either the begin- 
ning or the end, or the essence of 
any thing under the sun; and we 
may amuse our imaginations with 
conjectures, but will never arrive 
at truth, when we stray into these 
interdicted regions. 

“ The solution of this question, 
therefore, is not only unimportant, 
but it is imposible ; and this leads 
me to observe, that no idea can be 
more erroneous than that which 
supposes the dignity and future 
destiny of man, as an immortal be- 
ing, to depend, of necessity, on the 
substance of which he is made. 

“ Let us allow to the materialist, 
for the sake of argument, that the 
brain is the mind, and that medul- 
lary matter thinks,—what then? If 
in fact it does so, it must be the best 
possible substance for thinking, just 
because the Creator selected it 
for the purpose, and endowed it 
with this property. In this — 
ment the religious constantly for- 
get that the same omnipotent hand 
made the brain that created the 
mind and the universe itself, and 
that, in the dedication of every 
cerebral convolution to its objects, 
be they thinking or any other pro- 
cess, the divine wisdom is as cer- 
tainly exercised, as in impressing 
motion on the planets, or infusi 
light and heat into the sun. a 
therefore, de facto, Gop has made 
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creating 
will-not be defeated on 
count of His having chosen a wrong 
substance out of which to consti- 
-tute the thinking principle. But 


end man has been created, is to 
look to the ies with which he 
has been endowed, trusting that the 
substance of which he is compos- 
ed is perfectly suited to the objects of 
hiscreation. Now, when we inquire 
into the qualities, we find the 
thinking principle in him to differ, 
not only in degree but in kind, from 
that of the lower animals.. The 


Mr. } latter have no faculty of Justice, to 


Lawrence, it is said, founds no 
moral doctrine on his ions re- 
«garding the essence of the mind ; 

but other materialists, who make 
‘these opinions the foundation of 
atheism, wish us to believe that 
‘the best evidence of the Divine 
intention in creating the human 


.soul, isto be found in discovering | anxiety 


the substance of which it is made ; 
and they insinuate, that if it is con- 
stituted of a very refined and dig- 
-nified material, ‘the conclusion ne- 
cessarily follows, that it is intended 
for magnificent destinies, while, if 
itis eomposed of a rude and vulgar 
stuff, it must be intended only to 
crawl on this filthy world. Here, 
however, sense and logic equally 
fail them ; for no principle in phi- 

y is more certain than that 
we cannot infer from a knowledge 
of the mere substance of any thing 
for what ends it is fitted. Exhibit 
to a homan being -every variety of 
imaginable essence, and if you al- 
low him to»know no: more of its 
_ poperties than he can discover from 


for a day or last to eternity. The 


‘materialist, therefore, is not entitled 
even from the supposed admission 


Hindicate to them that the unre- 
strained manifestation of Destruc- 
tiveness or Acquisitiveness is wrong ; 
they have no sentiment of Venera- 
tion to prompt them to seek a Gop 
whom they may adore ; they have 
no faculty of Hope, pointing out 
futurity as an object of ceaseless 
leading them to desire a life beyond 
the grave ; and, indeed, the con- 
volutions of the brain, which in man 
form the organs of these sentiments, 
do not exist in the lower animals. 
Those organs also, which in man 
serve to manifest the faculties of 
Reflection, ‘are, in the lower ani- 
mals eminently deficient, and their 
understanding, in exact correspon- 
dence with this fact, is so limited 
as to be satisfied with little know- 
ledge, and to be insensible to the 
comprehensive design and glories 
of creation. Man, then, cme 
endowed with qualities which 
are denied to the lower creatures, 


being beyond the 
on 
e is 


is. to be allotted 
them, whatever be 
that medullary matter thinks, ” his ming.” 

~conclude‘that the human j 


| sthe ‘brain to think, we may rest 
-assured that it is exquisitely and | 
perfectly adapted for this purpose, | 
\we are entitled, by a legitimate 
lexercise of reflection, the subject 
©examining its constituent parts, he 
will be utterly incapable of telling ; 
whether it is calculated to endare d 
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Observations and Anatomico- 
thological Observations on Hy- 
oe hy of the Heart. By 

UILLAUD. 

Ir was ‘only towards the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century that 
anatomists collected the first facts 
which served to compose the his- 
tory of the diseases of the heart. 
A short time after this, Lawcrstr, 
VatsaLva, and ALBERTINT, 
added valuable information to this 
important part of medical science. 
At last, the father of pathological 
anatomy, the illustrious Mor- 
GAGNI, devoted several letters of 
his immortal work ‘to the study of 
the different lesions of the heart, 


-and enriched science with nume- 


rous cases, which he accompanied 
with judicious observations. Nearly 
about the same time appeared the 
splendid work of Senwac on the 
structure and diseases of the heart. 
This treatise, which received the 
approbation of Morcaewnt, re- 
mained for a long time the most 
complete work on this subject. At 
the commencement of this century, 
however, M, Gorvisart recon- 
structed, in some degreé, the edi- 
fice which Sznwac had raised; 
and, possessing the observations of 
his predecessors, in conjunction 
with his own experience, published 
his work,on the diseases of the 
heart and the large vessels; a 
standard work, but one which te 
t does not contain all that is 
respecting these affections, 
for none can be ignorant of the va- 
luable information added to the 


pathology of the heart by Laewwec 
and Bertin. Both these gentle- 
men have specified, in a precise 
manner, the different forms and 
kinds of the affection known by the 
vague and frequently improper’ 
term of aneurism of the heart, and. 
have removed the difficulties which - 
before their time enveloped the 
diagnosis of this complaint. M.: 
inthis article, brings: 
forward some facts in confirmation 
of what M. Bertry was ‘the fitet: 
to show, viz. ‘that thickening or: 
hypertrophy of the heart 

exist either in the natural, di- 
lated, or contracted state of the 
cavities of this organ, and con~ 
cludes with some general remarks’ 
on the disease itself. M. B. lays 
particular stress upon the diffe-' 
rence which ‘there is between hy-- 
pertrophy of the heart and mecha~. 
nical obstruction to the circulation, - 
as the one frequently exists with-- 
out the other. The most serious 
effect that is ever produced by hy- 
perttophy of the left is 
congestion to a greater or less de-. 
gree of the brain. It was in this: 
way that Matricni, Ramaze. 
ztn1, and Ca BaNts lost their lives, 
each being affected with this com= 
plaint of the heart. In the same 
manner does it happen that the. 
most serious consequence of hyper= 
trophy of the right ventricle is con-. 
gestion of the lungs. The’ right. 
ventricle, however, is less frequently, 
affected with this complaint than. 
‘the left, owing, as M. B. thinks, to, 
the natural conformation of the left. 
ventricle, and to its coming in con=. 
taet with more blood than 
the right does. 3 uleivel> 


aan before the Roy 


- Academy of Medicine at Paris, 
- by. M. Sanson, on two cases 
- Of Extirpation of Fibrous Tu- 
mours. 
M. Sanson says, that he was 
by M. Durvuyrren to 
make known to the Academy two 
cases of tumour which. required 
an operation. In the one case the 
operation was attended, with the 
most complete success, in the other 
with an unexpected and fatal re- 
sult. It was less on account of the 
successful case than the unsuccess- 
ful one that M. Durvyrren 
made this communication, feeling 
it, as_ every: right-minded surgeon 
must, to be his duty candidly to 
state the unfortunate results, or the 
errors of his practice, in order that 
others may be prevented frem run- 
ning into similar mistakes. This 
kind of conduct, instead of detract- 
ing from M. Duruytren’s cha- 
racter as a surgeon, will raise him 
in the estimation of mankind; and 
it holds out a bright example for 
his professional brethren to follow, 
if ever placed under similar cireum- 
stances. The following case will 
be read with peculiar interest: 
On the 19th of November, 1822, 
a young girl, called Alexandrine 
Poirier, remarkable for her strength 
and beauty, came to the Hotel 
Dieu for advice respecting a tumour 
which she bad on the back part 
and side of the neck, It had only 
come on within the last six 
months, and without any assign- 
able cause, but it had increased so 
much in size, that it extended 
ftom the mastoid process and the 
tiiherosity of the occiput to the 
clavicle and - of the scapula ; 
and from before, backwards, it 
reached from the posterior margin 
of the sterno-cleido mastoideus to 
the middie line in the back part of 
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the neck. It was of a demi-oval, 
shape, the anterior smooth- 
and resting on the posterior mus- 
cles of the neck; its posterior sur- 
face convex, and covered by the 
skin, a small portion of the trape- 
zius, by numerous filaments of 
nerves coming from the cervical 
plexus, a few arteries from the ar- 
terize cervicales superficialis et pro- 
funda, and some veins, one of 
which was rather large, communi- 
cating with the external jugular. 
By its hardness, resistance, and 
want of sensibility, M. Duprvy- 
TREN easily. recognised that it was 
of a cellular-fibrous nature; and, 
cenvinced by the rapidity of its 
growth, and the certainty that, ere 
long, it would become worse, toge- 
ther with the suecess he: had re- 
cently obtained, he- proposed to 
the patient its removal without de- 
lay, to which she consented. She 
was prepared by a bath, and a light 
purgative, and on the 22d of No- 
vember she descended into the 
amphitheatre, full of strength, cou- 
rage, and hope. M. Duruyrren 
ordered her to sit on a chair, with 
the face turned backwards, and af- 
ter again satisfying himself of the 
mobility of the tumour, as well as 
the number and importance of the 
parts which were to be divided, he 
commenced the operation by an in- 
cision directed from above dewn- 
wards, and from behind forwards; 
thus making a crucial incision. 
The layers of cellular membrane, 
although adhering firmly to the 
fibrous body, were dissected off 
with considerable” facility, © Four 
or five minutes from the commence- 
ment of the operation, the tumour 
was raised by an assistant, who, 
alternately moving it frem one side 
to the other, nearly succeeded in 
detaching it from the surrounding 
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parts, and ‘this greatly expedited , 


the division of the cellular tissue 
by which it was united to the deep 
; the tumour only adhered to 
the anterior layer of its.covering, 
and the patient, who had merely: 
lost a very small quantity of blood, 
bore with great fortitude, and with- 
out much complaint, the pain at- 
tending so minute a dissection ; 
when all of,a sudden a continyed 
whistling was heard, similar to that 
which is produced by the readmis- 
tion of air into a vessel which has 
been emptied of it. The operator 
stopped a moment perfectly a- 
stounded. “ Jf I were not 
some distance,” said he, “ from 
the air tubes, I should, be led to 
suppose that I had divided them.” 
Searcely had he uttered the ex- 
pression, and made the last inci- 
sion which separated the tumour, 
than the patient exclaimed, “ J am 
dead!” She immediately leaned 
against the chair, and fell lifeless. 
Every possible means were employ- 
ed to excite the action of the heart ; 
M: Durvytrewn himself inflated 
the lungs, but all without success, 
the vital spark was completely ex- 
tinct. Too great an interest was 
excited to let much time elapse 
without making a careful examina- 
tion of the body. 
_ The operation had been made in 
the presence of a great number of 
students, and the “mortem ex- 
was algo conducted ‘in 
presence twenty-four hours 


wie The corpse was stiff, 


and there existed no trace of putre- 
faction. The cipeu 
was first examined. ricar- 
dium wag healthy ; the right auri- 
cle was distended with the air, which 
gave it an elastic tension, and when 
an incigion Was made into it, air 
escaped in great abundanee, with- 


out any mixture of blood ; there 
was a little bloed in the auricle in 
a liquid-state, -The other-eavities. 
of the heart, the veins and arteries 
alse, contained some coagulated 
blood and flatus. The chest, head, 
and abdomen, were carefully ex- 
amined, but presented ho marks of 
disease. 

Evamination of the ond 
the tumour. --The four flaps of the 
wound were raised, which gave us 
an opportunity of seeing that, with 
the exception of a few fibres of the 
trapezius, no muscle had been 
wounded. The muscles of the 
posterior part of the neck were ex- 
posed, no displacement of the cer-- 
vical vertebrae could be observed ; 
hut, to’be quite certain on this 
point, all the muscle was removed, 
and the jntegrity of the bones and 
ligamerits- connecting them ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt. ‘Fhe tu- 
mour was accurately measured, 
and found to be seven inches in 
length, five inches broad towards 
the large extremity, and three at 
the small end, and four inehes in 
its greatest thickness ; it weighed 
a pound and a half. .-When cut 
into, it presented all the characters 
of a fibro-cellular tumour. 

In examining with attention the 
circumstances which attended the 
operation, and comparing them with 
the results ofthe post mortem inspec- 
tion, it does not appear very dificult 
to resolve the question. Indeed,there 
are only a few well-known causes 
which can oceasion the death of a 
patient during an operation. These 
are, 1. Considerable hemorrhage. 
11. An excessive and long con- 
tinued pain which exhausts and 
destroys the action of the nervous 
system. 111. Great emotion caused 
by extreme pusillantimity. 1v. The 
lesion of some one organ important 
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to life. v. The existence of some 
intermitting nervous affection, of 
an asthma, &c. vi. Disease ad- 
vanced in an important internal 
organ, and which having remained 
undiscovered, and destroyed the 
strength gradually, rendered the 
patient incapable of sustaining any 
violent shock. v11. Lastly, the in- 
troduction of air into the veins. 
To neither of the first six causes 
can the unfortunate result of this 
operation be attributed. There 
remains, then, but the seventh to 
account for this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, the introduction of air 
into the veins, and this circum- 
stance is by the whistling 
noise heard during the opera- 
tion, and the presence of the elas- 
tic fluid in the heart and greater 
part of the blood-vessels. The 
mechanism by which this took 
place is easily explained. A vein 
of rather a large size, crossing the 
tumour, and communicating with 
the jugular, was necessasily open- 
ed, and it remained with the orifice 
open; a vacuum must have been 
made when the tumour was pulled 
forwards, and the blood which the 
vessel contained was returned to 
the chest, and thus the admission 
of the air was allowed which pro- 
duced the whistling noise that was 
so distinctly heard. As for the 
manner in which air introduced 
into the veins occasions death, it 
was for a long time believed that 
air has on the brain a peculiar se- 
dative effect, and that a few bub- 
bles are sufficient to kill the strong- 
est animal; but modern physiolo- 
gists know very wellthatit requires 
a considerable quantity, and even 


then that it must be quickly intro- | 


duced to effect this result, and that 
it is in its rarefaction in the cavi- 
ties of the heart, which it distends, 
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and whose contractions it prevents, 
that it produces syncope and death: 
post mortem inspections in this 
respect accord with experimental 
physiology. Such was, there can- 
not be the least doubt, the cause of 
this girl's death. 

Since this fact came before the 
notice of M. Dupuytren, he has 
learnt that similar cases have been 
observed by some experienced 

ctitioners at Epinpurcn,* 

ERLIN, and Paris. But as 
these gentlemen have been silent 
on the subject, he does not feel him- 
self authorised to publish the facts 
which they haveobserved. If these 
facts should ever be published, they 
will form one of the subjects most 
deserving of the serious consider- 
ation of the faculty and the aca- 
demy which is destined to foster 
and direct its advancement. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. : 


Srr,—It was with much plea- 
sure that I read two letters in your 
publication of the 17th and 31st of 
the last month, relative to the in- 
attention shown by the surgeons of 
St. Thomas's Hospital to the stu- 
dents attending there: inatten- 
tion_so long continued, and so fre- 
quently the subject of animadver- 
sion and dissatisfaction among the 
students themselves, that I am sur- 
prised that public notice has not 
been taken of it at an earlier period. 

The fame which St. Thomas's 
and Guy’s Hospitals heve acquired 
is not unknown to the officers of 
these establishments, and to this 
circumstance, if may be feared, is 

* If this be we trust that 

the example set by M. Dupuy?fren 
will ef them to be silent no longer. 
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to 9¢ attributed , in some degree, the 
negiect complained of, and which 
has now become so glaringly ma- 


Be this as it may, every consi- 
deration demands that it be recti- 
fiel as speedily as possible, and 
that conduct so unworthy of sur- 
geons and teachers 
by a behaviour more congenial and 
‘better adapted to advance the im- 
provement of the pupil. “The in- 
terest of the parent calls loudly for 
this, who. is at an enormous ex- 
pense in enabling his son to prose- 
cute his «studies there, and is 
blindly led to believe, that every 
facility is afforded of doing it 
with advantage ; the interest of the 
‘son, who gives his attendance for 
the of gaining information ; 
but which he has the mortification 
of finding, when too late, to be ex- 
tremely superficial and partial ; 
and lastly, the interest of the public, 
on whom, in after time, this flimsy 
knowledge is to make its dangerous 
experiments. 


the student possesses there of be- 
coming ted with the cha- 
racter and treatment of disease? 
why, I know of none, and I speak 
candidly, except it be.the privilege 
_ of running up and down, from ward 
"ito ward, r the surgeon, and 
hearing, or rather seeing, him whis- 
per to one or two gentlemen at his 


rudely push. their way through the 
other students, to get to that situa- 
tion. The majority of the pupils 
may look and stare, as long as they 
_ please, but.all. to no purpose. it 
_ be endeavoured to make up for this, 
_ by having recourse to the Hospital 
_ books, in order, as-one of your cor- 

expresses it, catch 


what hecan, "he is still disappointed; 
for there he does not find the slight- 
est clue to direct him in forming an 
opinion, as to the nature of any 
cases on which he wishes for in- 
formation, no name of the disease, 
and no report of vany kind. Pre- 
scriptions only meet the eye, and 
these are in writing so obscure, that 
not unfrequently all attempts to un- 
ravel them prove unavailing. One 
is apt to think, on looking at them, 
that there was some prize at stake, 
for which the surgeons were con- 
tending, and whieh was to be 
awarded to that competitor who 
wrote worst. In short, there is 
such m the whole 
that it is impossible for a student 
to reap any benefit from attending 
that institution. 

When Sir Astiry Coorer 
goes round the wards of Guy’s Hos- 
pital, he directs the attention of the 
pupils to any case of interest that 
presents itself to his notice, and 
in a voice so audible as to be 
distinctly heard by every one of 
them. Thus he fulfils the engage- 
ment into which he enters the 
moment the fee of the student is 
received. This honourable con- 
duct on his part is fully appre- 
ciated, and hence it is, as well-as 
from his eminent abilities, that his 
visits are 50 much desired and 
longed for. But,.Mr. Editor, is 
not the same duty —— on 
the other surgeons ? they not 
receive the pupils’ money as well 
as Sir A. Cooper? they do, and 
therefore are equally bound to 
make a suitable return, which they 
cannot be to have hitherto 
done. If any thing than 
another be calculated to act as a 
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| 
Whatare the opportunities which | 
elbow, who are generally his al 

reprdof to these gentlemen, it is 

the open, fair, and. honourable be- 

haviour of Sir A. Cooren. i 


You have done much, Mr. Edi- 
tor, towards putting down some of 
the abuses connected with this 


hospital, and | trust you will yet 
do more. There is a wide field 
before you, and your labours can 
scarcely be more advantageously 
or fitly employed than in clearing it 
of its weeds.—Go on in the work, 


Sir, Your obedient Servant, 
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once Oculist, Sec » and 

porter ;—well, is this all? (lam 
satisfied your t has 
never been a patient in the Cork- 
street Infirmary.) Why, one would 
have thought from the outcry raised 
against him that he had pocketed 
the revenues and turned all the 
patients out of doors ; this is nothing 
to what some folks do in public in- 
stitutions. There was a noble lord 
lately, into whose hands the ma- 
nagement of a charity school hap- 


R.| pened to fall, and he very fairly 


August 13, 1824. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Si1r,—Since the writer of the 
letter on Mr. Alexander's plurality 
of offices, which appeared in your 
‘last number, seems neither to have 
been a patient or subscriber to the 
Cork-street Eye Infirmary, I do 
not see what business he~has to 
meddle in the matter. None but 

those who have groped their way 
out of that valuable Institution have 

any reason to complain of the man- 

-ner in which it is conducted ; and 
- the right is only vested in persons 
who are quite satisfied with having 

provided a place where a select few 

may be tortured daily, and others 

(not so well recommended, ) at least 

three times a week, a period of 

ishment hardly frequent enough 

r such ungrateful wretches, the 
majority of whom would be exceed- 

ingly glad to see its best patrons 
‘hung. But now for the allegations 
against Mr. Alexander, which, as 
_ your correspondent observes, “ as 
they remain unrefuted we must in- 
fer are true.” Methinks I hear 
- that gentleman blessing Gop that 
itis so. He of belag at 


sent all the children home,pensioned 
the schoolmaster, and made the pro- 
perty an integral part of his own 
domain in half the time ; whereas 
Mr. Alexander has only, from an 
incorrect conception of his own 
talents, or a too nice calculation of 
possibilities, taken care to prevent 
certain offices being filled by per- 
sons less qualified than himself. 
Your correspondent talks of the 
public at large and of the Profes- 
sion, as expecting to derive advan- 
tage from a mee of Mr. Alex- 
ander’s practice. Now, this is a 
gross misrepresentation of the state 
of public opinion. Iam ed 
there is no one in the United King- 
dom who ever entertained any such 
expectation. It is his —— to 
make patients wait a long while | 
before they are attended to. It 
is his practice to treat them very 
carelessly and severely when they 
are attended. Now, I should like to 
know what good could attend the 
publication of this mode of treat- 
ment, which has nothing peculiarly 
instructive in it, or the results of 
experiments made chiefly on the 
patience of the sufferers, The only 
thing I should expect to see, if your 
correspondent continues irritating 
him “ to bring forth some fruits of 
his genius and industry,” would be, 


and you shall earn the gratitude of 
every impartial and honest man, 
_and greatly befriend, 
| 
| 


about “ the 


- to produce 
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in addition to his annual bundle of 
pers, “‘ A Treatise on the Art of 
Besides, 


even your correspondent, much as 
he seems to provoke it, cannot give 
any just reasons for his desire to 
have Mr. Alexander’s mode of 
_ practice published ; as I shall prove 
by a short cross-examination in his 
own words.--Do you think it “ would 
enlarge the boundaries of Ophthal- 
mic Surgery” ’—No.” you 


‘think such a work necessary, ‘‘ to 


enable his brethren to measure the 
height and depth of his professional 


acquirements”’—No. Do you 


think him such a fool as “‘ to en- 


able them to judge whether he has 
profitably fulfilled the duties of his 
stewardship” ?—No. Then, why 
call upon a man, who you seem 
to think has already more than he 
can do, to waste time on a work 
likely to be attended with very 
little profit either to himself or his 
readers, 


. Another grave complaint is made 
. against my friend, that, “‘ by this 
monopoly, he has virtually made 


himself j and jury in his own 
case;” but I shall not dwell on this 
charge, because your correspondent 


is evidently grieved only because 


he has found him “too good a 


judge ;” and beside, if the patrons 


of this institution could judge so 
carelessly as to appoint Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER, no one will regret that the 

wer has been taken out of their 


8,—though not for fear of 


worse consequences. 


Finally, a great deal has been 
egregious abuses 
that have prevailed.in this infir- 
mary, alike revolting to science and 
-humanity.” Now it appears to me, 
that your correspondent, in his haste 
something against Mr. 
ALEXANDER, has sadly confused 


and mistaken the matter: he has 
lost himself in his zeal; which, as 
it is in the cause of humanity and 
for the public welfare, I do not 
wonder to find very great. But as 
it would most probably take a 
greater length of your columns to 
convince your correspondent of his 
error than you can conveniently 
spare, I shall quit the subject for 
the ot. Iam, Sir, 
our most obedient Servant, 
Tue O_p Buinp Beccar 
or Berunat Green. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 
GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


The continuation of the case of 
Aneurism of the Abdominal 
Aorta, from No. 4, Vol. iv. 


In our last notice of this man we 
mentioned that he was, at the 
suggestion of Sig AstLey Coorer, 
ordered to take the subcarbonate 
of soda. This he has taken for 
more than a month, in doses of 
half a drachm, in mint-water, four 
times in the day, without appearing 
materially to disagree with him, 
until within the last fortnight, when 
it produced sickness and purging, 
and was then desired by the dresser 
to be left off. It produced no 
diminution in the force of the puls- 
ation of the tumour, nor any altera- 
tion in the frequency of the pulse. 
We should feel happy to observe 
any remedy exert a beneficial in- 
fluenceon such an alarming and 
terrible disease; but we consider 
that the impression necessary to be 
made on the circulating system, in 
order to check the progress of 0 


much diséased action, must be} 


‘greater than can be produced by 
the remedy employed in the present 
instance. The tumour is rather 
‘increased, and ‘the thrilling pro- 
duced pressure on the lower 
part of it is more distinct. The 
sound communicated by the appli- 
eation of the stethoscope is very 
distinct, and affords a very fair 
specimen of the hissing sound so 
well described by Laznnec. The 
man is now about to leave the 
hospital, and has promised Sir 
Astiey that he will occasionally 
make his appearance, in order that 
that, man may have an op- 
omy of watching the progress 
of the disease. 

We deemed it right to give the 
conclusion of this case, as far as 
it came under our notice; and 
should have been glad to have. re- 
ported. a more successful termin- 
ation. 


Operations.—Mr. Key removed 
an encysted tomour, about the size 
of a pullet’s egg, from the abdomen 
of a middle-aged tnan 

Some speculation was set on foot | state 
as to what should be the contents 
of it. All agreed that it contained 
~a fluid ; but it was set down by one 
of the dressers to be an hydatid, 
and this conjecture was supported 
by the operator, who put a candle 
on the side of the tumour, 
to see if it were not even transpa- 
rent. ‘When, on making an inci- 
~sion into the cyst, out spouted a 
‘thick, cream-coloured matter, to 

theno small chagrin of the persons 
alluded to so much for prognos- 
tics. 

‘Sir AstLey removed a carcino- 
-matous tummir, just on the point 
of aleeration, from the lower lip of | Singular 
a man, aged about 60. It had been 
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forming about two years, ‘but not 
attended with much pain, nor was 
there any enlargement?of the ab- 
sorbent glands about the angle of 
the jaw. The inferior coronary 
arteries were co on each 
side, by the finger and thumb of an 
assistant, which made the opera- 
tion, as far as the incision was 
coneerned, almost bloodless. The 
tumour was then cut out, and that 
part‘of the lip to-which it was at- 
tached, which was about the half 
of the whole lip; the two inferior 
coronaries were secured ; three su- 
tures were introduced, ‘one just be- 
low the red part of the lip, another 
about the middle of the wound, 

and a third near the angle of the 
incision, and the lips of the wound 
brought close r. 

The accidents admitted this week 
are, anincised wound of the arm. 
A compound fracture of the tibia 
and fibula; this case was dressed 
nicely, with a bit of lint dipped in 
the blood, and laid ever the inte- 
guments, ‘which were brought into 
a , and adhesion is taking 

so that it is reduced to the 
state of a simple fracture. A frac- 
ture of the skull of a child, with 


bleeding and: purgatives, no other 


operation was performed. A fracture 
of the radius. A contused - foot. 


A ht case of concussion. A 
bite on the leg. Afracture ofthe 
tibia and fibula; another fracture 
of the fibula ; and a wound: of the 
scalp. 


ST. THOMAS'S- HOSPITAL. 
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sion, without any sensorial 

derangement. 

T. D. ‘etat. 22, was admitted 
into Edward's ward, August 30, 
with a compound fracture of the 
os frontis, attended with consider- 
able depression at the u part 
of that bone and on the left side of 
its median line. He states that he 
was working at Portland-town, in 
repairing or constructing a boiler 
for a steam-engine—that he was at 
work on the inside and another 
man was working on the outside— 
that the man on the outside in at- 
tempting to strike a blow on the 
boiler, missed his aim, and, quite 
unintentionally, hit him a full 
blow on the head. He was knocked 
down by the force of the blow, and 
saw sparks fly before his eyes; but 
he presently recovered himself, 
found he was bleeding, and climbed 
over the side of the boiler; he came 
in a doach near to the hospital, and 
walked from the coach to it. He 
has had no sicknes:, nor has he 
had any chilliness of the skin, or 
any intellectual disturbance. Mr. 
TyRReLLexaminedthe wound,and 
found a large opening onthe part we 
have before described, with the bone 
completely smashed. He removed 
three large pieces and four smaller 
ones which were quite loose, the 
dura mater was scratched but not 
torn through, and the 
action of the vessels in he brais brain 
could be distinetly seen. The in- 
teguments were brought as near as 
they could be over the opening and 
secured by straps of plaster, and 
over this a compress of lint was laid 
to give the part the necessary sup- 
port, and over the whole an eva- 
porating lotion is applied. What 
Is very extraordinary, he complains 
of no pain in the part or in his head 
of any consequence, and lies per- 


fectly quiet, 
tions with the cility. 


Violent reaction will no de no doubt make 
its appearance and demand an 
active treatment. He was ordered 
gr. xv. of the pill of colocynth with 
calomel. 
[To be continued.) 
348 
The only operation performed 
here this week of importance is 
that of lithotomy, by Mr. 
It was intended, we understand, to 
have attempted to break the stone 
in the bladder in the way recom- 
mended by M. Ciavive, but as 
the constitutional irritation became 
considerable, it was thought best to 
operate in the usual way, with the 
knife, which Mr.T. always employs. 
The principal accidents received 
this week are a fracture of the 
thigh, and the fracture of the cra- 
nium before described. There are 
a few others of no importance. 


CLINICAL LECTURE. 

I think, Gentlemen, (said Mr. 
TyRReELL,)I have already detailed 
the primary symptoms of syphilis, 
under the various forms in which 
they are usually found. But I wish 
to make a few additional observa- 
tions on sloughing chancres, and 
the treatment necessary to be a- 
Isatory | dopted in irritable and strumous 
habits. (Mr. T. here recapitu- 
Inted the opinions on this subject 
which he had formerly delivered, 
in giving the history of the case 
of sloughing chancre, a short 
time since, in Job's ward; and 
also spoke of the treatment of 
buboes in the sloughing state.) 

In cases of irritable habits, when 
there is also a scrofulous disposition 

, | consider the oxymu- 
riate to be the best form of exhibit- 
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ing mereury, using ‘the sarsaparilla 
also at.the same time, to lessen the 


irritability. Beginning with +, of 
a grain, and gradually increasing 
it to 4 three times in the day.. The 
object in this case is not to affect 
the mouth severely, but you, bring 
the system. gradually ander the in- 
fluence of the mercury ; and as 
long as you find the patient con- 
tinue to improve under the treat- 
ment, you must pursue it. 

I shall now speak of the se- 
condary symptoms of syphilis; 
and these most usually appear. in 
the throat, ap and periosteum. 
When syphilis attacks 

The Soft Palate, 


you. ‘must arrest the progress of 
the disease as soon as you can, ‘as 
it would otherwise destroy the 
palate and the voice, and cause ex- 
foliations of the palate bones. 
When there is.much irritability, 
I generally giye calomel and small 
doses of opium, or if there is great 
increasé in the heat of the skin, 
and the secretions appear to ‘be 
locked up, then give pil. plum- 
meri with hyoscyamus or conium. 
Prevent, the occurrence of debility, 
if you possibly can, as the slough- 
ing process easily follows ; there- 
fore during the exhibition of. mer- 
cury, Where you may expect de- 
bility, you must afford your patient 
a nutritious, but at the same «time 
not a stimulating, diet. Sloughing 
of the ulcers of the soft palate may 
arise from debility, or on the other 
hand, fom an excess of action: if 
from debility, the treatment I have 
just mentioned must be pursued ; 
if fram too much action, act. upon 
the bowels by putgatives and take 
— by cupping behind the mas- 
id process, which will very much 
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local applications usually made are 
in the form of gargles, but when 
there is a. disposition to Blough 
much any application can be better 
used by the syringe than as a gar- 
gle. The parts should be cleaned 
well from the mucus which collects 
about them with a probe, tothe end 
of which a small bit of lint must be 
attached. The best injections are 
those made with the nitrate of sil- 
ver, the oxymuriate of mercury, or 
the nitric acid diluted. The nitro- 
muriatic acid has been recom- 
mended, but it has no superiority 
to the common nitric acid. It has 
been extensively used in this Hos- 
pital, but there appeared nothing 
in it to confirm the preference which 
had been shown it. 

The next affection I shall speak 
of is that 


Of the Palate 
and this occurs by the extension 
of the disease from the soft palate, 
or from inflammation of their own 
membrane, as happens also in the 
bones of the nose. The membrane 
ulcerates, a sore is formed, the bone 
becomes exposed, and exfoliation 
is — consequence of this expo- 


on When, the bone is ex) , it is 
easily detected by the fetid nature 
of the discharge, and by the horrid 
fetor it gives to the breath of the 
patient ; it is the worst smell that I 
know, especially if mercury has 
been taken, The treatment here 
will. be just the same as in the ul- 
ceration of the soft palate, merely, 
attend to the general health, allay. 
the irritability of the parts, the 
acid gargles, which. very. much 


correct the fetor of the ae 


and quicken the exfoliation.’ There 
isa boy, whom you haye seen to-day, 


| who has this aifection of the palate; 
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he is of a very scrofulous habit, and, 
I believe, that he is suffering from 
the mercurial disease, and not from 
syphilis. He never had any proper 
of. syphilis, ‘and this 

shows, that, in strumous: habits, 
mercury will produce symptoms 
resembling those of syphilis. I 
have my doubts whether ilis 


would ever affect these bones if] perf 


mercury had not been given. - On 


- An instrument has been made 
by Mr. Weiss, to supply the defi- 
ciency of the palate bones, which 
very much removes the nasal sound 
of the voice; and it maybe here 
ae to mention that operations 

same purpose have been 
performed by Rovx, 


and ALCOCK. 


of the Affection of the Laryns. 


There is a chronic form of ulcera- 
tion of the larynx, in which exfolia- 
tion of the cartilages takes place just 
in the same way as in the bones of 
the palate. There was a case in 
Lydia ward some time ago, in which 
Mr. TRavERs, in my absence, was 
obliged to divide the trachea, in 
erder to rescue the patient from 
suffocation. .And immediately af- 

ter the operation I affected. the 
a with calomel, and combined 
it at the same time with opium. 
The ms subsided, the wound, 
healed, and she did perfectly well. 

In cases where the operation be- 
comes , the incision should 
pot be made into the larynx, be- 
tween the thyroid and cricoid car- 
tilages, as is usually recommended, 
but between two of the upper rings 
of the trachea; and the mode of 
doing this is, first, to make a small 
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incision upon the median line of 
the trachea, just below the cricoid 
cartilage ; wait’ a little to ‘see that 
the hemorrhage is stopped; and 
then introduce the knife between 
two of the rings of the trachea, and 
if you find this opening is not suf- 
ficient you may remove 4 ‘portion 
of the rihgs with a Beissors: I have 
ormed this operation frequently 
in croup, without danger from he- 
morrhage, by attending to this cir- 
cumstance. 

Tn the Medico Chirurgical Trans- 
actions, there are many valnable 
cases of inflammation of the larynx, 
which have been ciféd “by the 
mercurial treatment. But I do not 
mean to say that these were all 

ilitie. 

Of Affections of the Nise in 
secondary symptoms. first 
symptom complained of is a dry- 
ness of the nostril, then ‘it becomes 
'| painful, and there is a thitkenin 
of the membrane, this is vtiddocded 
by a discharge, which: is at first 
thick like. that from the throat, 
then it is mixed with blood; and be- 
comes more copious and -very- fetid ; 
it is in faet a rulent secretion, 
mixed with red. paithe particles of the 
was| blood, and whenever you find this 
you may be sure that exfoliation 
more or less will take place. At 
the same time that syphilis is at- 
tacking these parts, it is 
accompanied by an inflammation 
of the periosteum of the bones of 
the head, and of the tibia. Dif- 
ferent parts of the nose are the seat 
of this disease, sometimes the ossa 
nasi, sometimes the septum and 
the turbinated bones ; and here al- 
so the ravages made on the dif- 
ferent structures of the nose do not 


to be “always syphilitic. 


is ung woman now in 
Mary’s done had a strumous 
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ilitic, but the membrane . 
of the nose became inflamed, 
and the bones themselves have ex- 
foliated. Here I shall take the 
opportunity of mentioning a reme- 
dy which I frequently employ, and i 
this is a decoction of tormentilla, 
made in the proportionof 3j. to Ibis. 
of water boiled down ‘to 1bj. This 
cured the discharge in the present 
instance, and in many. others in 
which I have had occasion to em- 
ploy it. I have also used it with 
advantage in sloughing sores ; and 
in the cases like that which I have 
just mentioned, of strumous dis- 
from the vagina, I have 
found it a specific. When. there 
is diseased bone, with other se- 
condary symptoms, you must be 
very careful how you introduce 
mercury, as otherwise you would 
only increase the.disease. You must 
attend to the general health, and 
doses of the oxymutiate. 
imilar affections are occurring on 
the tibia and fibula. The mem- 
brane enveloping the bone is here 
also first attacked. There is a Gull 
pain in the part, which is inter- 
mittent, being more severe at night, 
and there is great tenderness to the 
touch. Indeed, Pa is 
sometimes quite free 
during the day time; afterward 
there is a thickening perceived, 
forming what is termed a node; 
the pains become lancinating and 
more severe, the skin looks red, the 
ulcerative process takes place, and 
the matter is 
Pe. appears that, during the adhe- 
sive stage, mercury has the effect 
ft removing the disease, by causing 
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of the fluid already 
departed. As in the case — 
a blister applied to the part, which 
is not to be but repeated, 
-| will cause saclonpion of the 
the| tumour; opiates are at the same 
time necessary, to afford ~~ 
tient a proper degree of rest, 
deavour to allay the irritation of 
the system whenever you are giv- 
ing mercury. When matter has 
formed, and matter is small 
in quantity, and although there 
may be a redness of the skin, I 
'should say do not make an incision 
into it; if you do, the bone be- 
comes exposed, and will ultimate- 
ly exfoliate. I have seen many 
cases do extremely well without 
letting out the matter. About a 
year since I was consulted by a 
gentleman who had ten or twelve 
of these little nodes: one, on the os 
frontis, possessed a distinct fluetua-. 
tion, and there was also a little 
redness of the skin. I put him on 
smali doses of the oxymuriate, with 
decoction of sarsaparilla and hy-' 
oscyamus, and during this. treat- 
ment the tumour-became absorbed. 
I have also seen this treatment 
successful where matter had form- 
ed in anodeontheskin. If, how- 
ever, ulceration has taken place, 
use nitric acid diluted, which will 
assist the exfoliation, and correct 
the fetid nature of the discharge. 
I shall next speak 
Of secondary symptoms on the 
Skin; and here they present as 
many varieties as I have before de- 
scribed when speaking of the sores 
of the penis. Indeed, they. pre-. 
sent such a diversity of appearance, 
that you will scarcely ever see two. 
exactly alike ; they may have the 
generic character, but further than. 
this it is difficult to describe their 
variations. They make their ap- 
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. discharge from the vagina, 
whom | have before had occ 
| to speak. This girl took mere 
from some person, under the s 
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in the form of tubercles, 
hes, or pustules. The tuber- 
are found more generally on 


Const 
: as: this. crust 

forms, and th 

of the. sore 
The blotches appear on 
of the body, they 
little elevated 
of the surrounding 
have a dark coloured 


ik 


= 


pustular pi i 
the exception of the dark coloured 
halo, and soon degenerates into a 
foul, ill-conditioned ulcer. - The 


of any disease; we should consider 
it owr-duty. to useit. And, I think, 


he had treated by.depletion after 


wards had secondary symptoms, 

disposed of, in the preper-- 
tion of one to thaee, The. princi: 
against the mercurial treatment is, . 
the readiness with which the peri-. 
osteum of the bones of the nose and 
-| face become affected. But where 
mercury is judiciously adminis. 
tered, this is mever the case, and: 
therefore. the abuse. of any-remedy' 
can form no fair nt against : 
its administration. The rales which : 
I bave before pointed out for the: 
exhibition of it in irritable habits: 
will apply here in a general way. 
Allay the irritability of the system. 
by sedatives at the time you are 
giving the mercury, and watch the 
progress of inflammation in any. 
part that may be attacked by jit ;: 
and, at the same time, preserve the: 
general health by a nutritious diet, 
—— exposure to wet and 
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disease first appeared after what he 
called a sprain in the parts, occa~ 


|sioned by. lifting a heavy burthen, 


two years ago; the operation. he 
but without effecting. a cure. ag 


c 
cles 
the scalp, breast, and arms than ol 
the legs and back. At. first ther 
is a slight. discolouration,. with 
little irritation of the part, the 
it becomes darker, and surrounde 
- s the cuticle se 
parates by very minute vesicatio 
and the branny appearance of th 
skin is produced. 
The pustular form of the erup 
tion is more rare; it appears, ju 
ealment required 10. 5 
the disease will be just the same | > ents 
as that which I have just de-| August 2let.— Mr. 
scribed” for symptoms | operated this ing for hydro- 
in now make | cele, upen thirty. 
a few ations on the non- 
mercurial’ treatment of syphilis, 
My: opinion on the subject is this, 
that where we possess a remedy 
fount’to be certain in the removal | - 
others, we should ask ourselves,.|inch from. the raphe, on the -left: 
would we place ourselves.underthe |side, and about fourteen ounces. of . 
same.plan of treatment? There: is |a clear serous fluid wereevacuated ;.; 
certaial t. credit due to Mr. jan injection of wine and water.was 
then thrown im, and suffered to:re- 
main for five minutes. A small. 
quantity, of. wes 


to be collected in the other side of 
thescrotum, which will probably be, 
at some future period, the subject 
of another operation. 

When the tumour was injected, 
and the patient complained of the 
pain occasioned by that part of 
the ion, Mr. Guturie ob- 
served, that he thad frequently 
found, that, when at the time of 
the operation the pain was severe, 
the subsequent inflammation in the 
parts was but slight, and when 
there was but little pain, great in- 
fiammation was generally induced. 
He also stated that he had often re- 
turned the same fluid into the sac, 
which he had just before drawi#rom 
it, and invariably found that a suffi- 
cient degree of inflammation was 
excited to effect a cure, as weil as 
if any other fluid were injected; 
and, therefore, that effect did not 
depend upon the quality of the in- 
jection, so much as upon the part 
being suddenly collapsed, distended, 
and collapsed again, by the opera- 
tion. Mr. G. then said that he had 
known many instances, in which a 
high degree of inflammation had 
taken place after the operation for 
hydrocele, and the had be- 
come perfectly united, yet the dis- 
ease had again returned ; and in one 
case he had laid the scrotum com- 
pletely open, and healed the wound 
by granulation, and yet the same 
occurrence had taken place. 

John Sharp, aged 35, was last 
week admitted to this Hospital with 
a wound situated upon the fore part 
of the leg, between the tibia and 
fibula, and about three inches 
above the ancle ; it was occasioned 
oe of a piece of wood upon 


The patient stated, that the 
wound was found to be only super- 
ficial, but a great difficulty was ex- 
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this parpse. had pplied to the 
e a 
Hospital, and been admitted as we 
have said above, as an in-patient. 
Since his removal here his leg has 
been merely sprinkled with flour, 
and is now almost healed under 
this treatment; but as that has 
grown better, a pain has been felt 
in the chest, accompanied with 
palpitation ofthe heart, and a slight 
degree of difficulty of breathing. A 
blister was applied to the chest. — 
23d. The blister rose well, but 
no relief has been yet experienced. 
25th. The pain in the chest.and- 
palpitation are this day very great ; 
the breathing rather more difficult, 
and the pulse is 75 and small.‘ 
26th. Bowels open, the patient 
having taken a dose of the sulphate 
of magnesia. The pain and palpi- 
tation much the same as yester-’ 
day. Pulse 70, feeble and small. 
The leg nearly healed. . 
A strengthening plaster was ap~ 
plied to the chest. 
Be Lig. Ammon. Acet. 
Ag. Fontan. aa. 3iv. 
Antimon. Tartarizat. 


Syrup. Simplex. 
Capt. eger ij. ter in die. 
. 28th. The pain in the chest. 

better. Bowels open. Pulse 70. 
The leg is not so well as on the 
Pil, Hydra Sub. C | 

. C. gr. ¥. 
3Ist. The pain has almost gone, 
as is also the palpitation, but the 
leg is much worse, and the 


the two inner toes. 
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| | 
Saturday, August 28th. Edward 
Pomer, aged 36, was this morning 
brought to this Hospital with @ 
fracture of the metatarsal bones of 


SE 


- 
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Mr. Guthrie, the assistant-sur- 
geon to the hospital, having arrived, 
proceeded to examine the wound, 
and found that the metatarsal bone 
of the great toe had been so com- 

y crushed, by the fall of a 
vy stone upon it, that its re- 
moval was necessary. To effect 
this, he merely had to open the 
wound, and to dissect the fractured 
parts of the bone out, with a scalpel, 
no saw being used in the operation. 
In doing this, the gnterior tibial 
artery was wounded, and secured 
by a ligature, but a considerable 
degree of bleeding was observed 
about the posterior tibial, but this 
ceased on the application of pres- 
sure, on dressing the wound, 
rolling it up with a bandage. 

About one hour after the opera- 
tion, the bandages and dressings, 
were found to be considerably 
tinged with blood, although not 
enough to make the open 
them, and the patient complained 
of experiencing a considerable 
degree of pain. The pulse 80, and 
rather feeble. 

29th. There has been a good 
deal of bleeding during this day and 
the last night. The foot is ex- 
tremely painful. Bowes open. 
Pulse80. 

30th. No pain, warmth, or sen- 
sation in the foot whatever. The 
toes have assumed a gangrenous 
and livid appearance, and a small 
black vesicle has arisen upon the 
middle of the foot, just above the 
toes.» There is a dull, heavy look in 
the eyes of the patient, having a 
delirious appearance, ‘although he 
acts and talks cdéllectedly. The 
pulse is quick, weak, and intermit- 
ting, and the whole of the symp- 
toms are very unfavourable. 

R Carbonat. Potasse 

Ag. Fontan. 3viij. 


99 


and | almost all the 


Tr. Opii. M. xx. 
Syr. 
eger. 3j. c. Cochl. 
4ta. quaque hora. 


j: M. Capiat’ 


cci. Limon. 


3lst. ‘The foot has, to-day, in 
some degree recovered its sensation, 
a touch being now felt, althoagh ° 
otherwise quite free from pain. 
Pulse 96, quick, and stronger than” 
yesterday. The wildness of look 
has also disa 
This operation was | performed by 
the assistant-surgeon (Mr. Gutn- 
RIE) before the surgeons met at the 
usual hour, (about half-past twelve 
o’clock,) » in the absence of 
pils, although 
was half-past sions before the pa- 
tient was brought in. The opera- 
tor doubtless had good reasons for 
this, but the pupils who were ab- 
sent were not quite pleased that 
they were thus deprived of the 
sight of the operation, and the 
usual remarks of the ou ns, in 
such cases. wt ‘ Ss? 
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Friday, mage 27. Mr. Ew- 
BANK operated this morning for 
stone in the bladder. 

The patient had laboured under 
the disease for several years, and— 
was so great a sufferer by it, that 
he had the appearance of being at 
least ten years older than he really 
was (49). 

Mr. Ewsank chose the 
operation, and having placed 
patient upona table, with the Genk 
of the body inclining backwards, 


| he made an incision directly down- 


wards, two inches and a half in - 


|| 
| 
u 

| be applied to 

the foot. » 
nt 
‘an 
st. 
e 
e | 
| 
2 - 
f 


probe-pointed 
by the finger. 
gree of difficulty was, found in ex- 
in the. bladder was. obliged to be 
enlarged before it could be effected. 
The operation lasted, in the whole, 
nine minutes and a half.. 


‘POISON. AND’ THE NEW 
STOMACH-PUMP. 


Mr. Robert Skellern, aged about 
twenty-six years, residing three 
miles and a half from town, and 
who had been long confined, and 
reduced to the-lowest-state of de- 
bility and emaciation, by a painful 
disease, had administered to him, 

the mistake of the nurse- 
tender, on Sunday night last, at 
about tem p.m:, one ounce anda 
half of the. acetous tincture of 
opium. This mistake was.no sooner 
discovered than the. unfortanate 
patient, with agonized feelings, re- 
quested ta be conveyed immedi- 
ately to Dublin, in order to have 


patient 
ed town at twelve o'clock ; at this 
time. the poison was strongly mani 
itself on him.: A solution 


testing 
of ten grains of the sulphat of cop- 
per was 


assumed a deadly paleness, so that 
to the bystanders he appeared: at 
the point of expiring. Finding that 
the above-mentioned powerful eme- 
tic had totally failed, and as a per- 
severance im it would only tend to 
hasten the case to a fatal termina- 
tion, Mr. Hewson now determined, 
as.a last resource, on trying Mr. 
Juke’s lately invented apparatus. 
for extracting poisons from the sto- 
mach, which he had fortunately | 

and unexpeeted, the nanu- 

seous contents of the stomach were 
quickly withdrawn, and in the same 


themselves, except 
‘the result of a small portion efit 
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the pubes,” throug integu- | vomiting -by irritati 
ments: he then, by depressing with a quill and the finger. This, 
the handle of a catheter, previously | however, took place very imper- 
introduced into the bladder, was | feetly, so that only a mouthful or 
enabled to make a small hole into|two were thrown up. The symp- 
that viseus, without wounding the | toms of the poison were every mo- 
peritoneum, which, at this place,| ment gaining ground. In half an 
does not cover it; and. afterwards| hour another dose of the sulphat of; 
slit. up the neck of the bladder with | copper was poured down his throat ; 
for at-this time he was nearly in- 
capable of swallowing. This dose 
seemed to be productive of even 
less good effect than the first in 
causing an evacuation of the sto- 
mach, which seemed. to have en- 
tirely lost all its contractile powers.. 
gether hopeless—all 
: ers were sinking to the lowest ebb— 
the extremities were cold—the 
—the body was bedewed with a 
cold, clammy sweat—vision had 
failed—delirium had set in—and 
the aid of his professional attend- 
ant Mr. Hewson, of Neo. 17,/ proportion'the patient began -to re- 
q vive. Mr. Hewsowy continued the. 
process until the stemach appeared 
to be completely cleansed, and no | 
other effects of the poisen showed — | 


RR 


wererrrre 


would be culpable in the extreme. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


risked the life of his patient 
by delaying to Nauticus—we cannot obtain them. 


— Correspondents must stand 


ROYAL NATIONAL BATH COMPANY, 


1, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge. 
CAPITAL £250,000. 


Directors.—Sir Walter Stirling, Bart., Chairman, John Gosling, Esq., Deputy 
Chairman, Rebert Child, Es«., Harry Cook, Esq., John Farquhar, ao. 


rick Fincham, Esq, Joseph Moore, M. D., Sir F. M. Ommanney, M. P., Wil- 
liam Rothery, Esq., ” Richard Saunderson, "Esq., Charles Smith, M. D., W. G. 


» Esq. 

Bankers and Treasurers.—Sir Walter Stirling, Bart., Stirling, and Hodsolls, 
Strand; amd Messrs. Masterman, Peters, Mildred, Masterman, and Co., Ni- 
Lane, Lombard 
tock, Geary, and Lewer, Cornhill. 
Solicitor. —George Esq., Mark Lane. 


Of the necessity which exists for the construction of Public Baths, there can- 
not be two opinions ; whether it be considered as affording the means of indulg- 
ing in a recreation so essential to health in a crowded neighbourhood, with a 
dense and smoky atmosphere; or as the means of removing a great public 
nuisance, as respects the indecent exposure of thousands daily, which banishes 
the inhabitants from the most salubrious spots i the metropolis ; in either 
ease, these objects cannot but meet with extensive public support. In sub- 
mitting the conditions upon which a Joint Stock Company has been formed for 
this purpose, few observations are necessary. 

Amongst the most serious evils which arise from thewantol proper Maths, the 
humerous instances of drowning cannot be forgotten; the accidents which 
happen to bathers in the Thames, the Serpentine, and other rivers, from the 
inequality of the depth, &c., daily exhibit melancholy 3 of premature 
mortality, and involve rage or families in grief :—these would be remedied by the 

of convenient Baths, under proper regulations ; for where all the at- 
tendasts will be professed swimmers, and the Baths of a known depth, a fatal 
accident will be next to an impossibility. 

The Establishment of the National Baths can scarcely be deemed a specula- 
tion ; unlike the building of Bridges, the excavation of Canals and Tuauvels, or 
the makin g of Roads, which in their progress meet with innumerable unforeseen 

difficulties, this undertaking i is merely mechanical, and is susceptible of calcu- 


lation to the last fraction of expense ; —this enables the projectors to demonstrate 
that the probable returns to Proprietors, for Capital gees will be more = 
cient than those of the most promising 

patronage of all classes, what ie for 
on all hands, as the means of gratifying the Public, and what is recommended 
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also by suitable means subdued, | stomach-pump in his possession ; 
and the patient is now in a more | and should any one lose a patient 
favourable state than before the ac-| from such omission, his conduct 
cident. 

The result ofthis case is most} 
gratifying, but we are astonished 
necessity which exists for 
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ber of the F a renoyater 
to construct the Baths of all T'the ebief Establishments upon a 


of Hot, Cold, Salt, Shower, Vapour, Medicated, seen ee, with the 
ional gratifications of Reading-rooms, and other 
Other Baths, suitable to the relative conditions in 
aif ‘ranks t 


signatures. 
the Shareholders as the Directors may think necessary ; but 
such calls shall not exceed five pounds at. one time, and two 
months’ notice shall be iustahnents must be 
paid upon the shares as they become due 
No shall be-allowed to hold, im his or her own right, more than Forty 


shares, three votes; and the 
shares must be made in writing, addressed to 


Ia few days still be published a New Edition of 
HARDING'S SHORT-HAND, with Corrections, and considerable Improve- 
Price 3s. For character of this work see the Literary Chronicle, Im- 
, Methotlist Mayaziue, &c. &c. 18238. Londen, J. Butterworth 
Son, Fleet-street, and Knight & Lacey, Paternoster-row. 
*,* Private tuition T Two Guineas. conte apply the 
of thé above work. | 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, st. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 

foHiowitig Courses of Lectures will be commenced at this School ou 

and Physiology, by Mr. Abernethy. 

of Surgery, by Mr. Abernethy. 

Ou Chemistry and Materic Medica, by Dr. Hue. 

On Midwifery, by Dr. Gooch and Dr: ee nen 
‘Practical Anatomy with Demonstrations, b Mr. Stanley. 
of te Homa by arlication atthe 


Communications for the Editor are re ested to 


. 


become splendid ornaments to the metropolis ; to combine all the varieti 
Shares; but a power is given to the Directors to imcrease the said — to 
30) ,0002 if they hereafter think proper, the present Proprietors having pre- 
ference im the purchase thereof. Two pounds deposit or instaliment is to be paid 
upon each Share at the purchase thereof, afid a further instalment of three 

e pounds on signing the deed of settlement; two months’ noti¢t shall be given of 
The holders of five shares or upwards shall be entitled to attend general 
courts, agd to give oue vote on all business which may be legally Sawighet tor- 
ward; aud the hetders of fifteen shares shall be entitled to give two votes ; an! 
the holders 
four votes. 
No | 
the rs, at the Office of the Company, before the en the present 
month : sech applications will be considered of as soon as possible, and answers 
returned. 


